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III. — The Appeal to the Sense of Sight in Greek Tragedy. 
By RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, 

PROFESSOR IN DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

Everybody who has even a superficial acquaintance with 
Greek Tragedy knows how important is the role of messenger, 
and how into this part are relegated suicides, murders, and 
battles, with what might seem to a modern playwright a reck- 
less prodigality in giving up dramatic situations. 

When we reflect that not a single case occurs in extant 
Greek tragedy — that field of blood — in which one person 
kills another on the stage, it does not seem strange that it 
should be laid down by some as a canon of Greek taste, that 
bloody deeds were too horrible for the eye. The less aesthetic 
Romans could endure Seneca's Medea killing her children 
coram populo. 

H. Kochly, in a lecture on Antigone, uses the following 
language: "Die That selbst, insofern sie korperlich voll- 
bracht wird, entbehrt eigentlich der geistigen Theilnahme, 
des humanen Interesses: nur die Motive einerseits und die 
Resultate der That andererseits sind es, die dem Drama- 
tiken zu expliciren obliegen, und das konnte gerade durch 
anschauliche Schilderung besser erreicht werden als durch die 
sinnliche Execution selbst. . . . An Stelle der Botenerzahlun- 
gen, also, die Vorgange selbst auf der alten Biihne sehen zu 
wollen, wiirde ungefahr ebenso sein, als wenn ein an seine blu- 
tigen Gladiatorspiele und Thierkampfe gewohnter Romer von 
unserer Biihne verlangen wollte die Schauspieler sollten sich 
wirklich todten." x 

Here the idea is not that the bloody deed is too horrible, 
but vivid description (anschauliche Schilderung) lays hold of 
the mind better, — a marked contrast to Horace's judgment. 

1 Copied from J. G. Rothmann, Beitrage zur Einfiihrung in das Verstandniss 
der griechischen Tragodie (Leipzig, 1863), page 9, where it is quoted with 
approval. 
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*' Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem." 
De Arte Poetica, 180. 

It is only a slightly different way of putting the assertion that 
the Greeks preferred, and rightly preferred, vivid description 
to sensuous representation. Perhaps it would not be too 
venturesome to assume that this is the prevailing view of the 
matter. 

One thing, however, which makes all this talk of the prefer- 
ence of narrative to representation in the Greek drama seem 
strange at the very outset is, that it is contrary to the current 
Greek definitions of the drama. Plato says, i) p,ev (the drama) 
Btet, /iintfo-em o\i) iariv, while epic poetry proceeds Si a-n-ay- 
7e\ta? (Rep. iii. 394 c). Aristotle defines tragedy as some- 
thing that proceeds by action and not by narration, Spwvrmv 
Kal ov 81 aTrayyeXCa<; (Poetics, vi. 2). Moreover, to name the 
drama from Bpdco (to act), when by a law of its being it avoided 
the important acts on which everything hinged, seems a thing 
of which the Greeks would hardly have been guilty. We 
should rather be led by the name and the definition to expect 
to see the dramatic poet attempting to appeal to the eye, 
pushing out boldly to the limits of his art in that direction, — 
not perhaps converting the drama into a pantomime, but cer- 
tainly not removing from the stage an important action unless 
compelled to do so by a law from which there was no appeal. 
Something of this sort we actually find in Greek tragedy. 

But let us first turn to Aristotle, who had before him a 
mass of plays, probably ten or twenty times as many as now sur- 
vive, from which he drew certain rules of dramatic usage. In 
his Poetics (xi. 6) he speaks of -n-dOos as just as much a legiti- 
mate element in the plot of a tragedy as irepnreTeia and dva- 
yvcopuri<;, and then defines Trddos as including death on the 
stage (01 ev tg3 <f>avepm Odvaroi), excessive pain (like that of 
Philoktetes, perhaps), and wounds. He also mentions (xviii. 2) 
the iraOrjTitcri as one of the four kinds of tragedy, giving 
as examples of it the Aiases and Ixions. Sophokles's Aias 
commits suicide on the stage, and Euripides's Ixion, Plutarch 
(De Aud. Poet. 19 e) tells us, was punished on the stage. 
From these passages it does not appear that Aristotle was 
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aware of any rule excluding scenes of bloodshed from the 
stage. 

There are, however, two other passages in the Poetics 
which at least appear to contradict these two passages just 
quoted. Taken in their most obvious sense they seem to 
repudiate Aristotle's own definition of tragedy, which is 
enough to make us try to dodge the most obvious sense. 
Both passages turn on the meaning of the word oifns, which 
one would naturally like to translate in a general sense (sight). 
This is clearly the meaning in Sophokles O. T. 1238, 17 yap 
0'1/rt? ov irdpa. The first passage (vi. 19) translated in this 
way reads, " Sight is attractive but very inartistic, and least 
germane of all things to the poetic art ; for the power of a 
tragedy is apart from representation and actors." If this 
does not reprove the presentation of the important events of 
the tragedy it is hard to get any very satisfactory meaning 
out of it. The next clause, " The art of the stage-furnisher 
(o-Kevoiroioi) has more to do with the effect of sight than that of 
the poet," may have suggested the rather venturesome dodge 
of translating o-^-i?, "decorations of the stage." (So Pye. Buck- 
ley has " scenic decorations.") Susemihl's " das Theatralische " 
is safer. That would fit the first clause of the passage better. 
Even a duel brought into the theatre would depend somewhat 
on the stage-furnisher. It would at least require weapons, 
with which the narrative of the duel could dispense. 

The second passage (xiv. 1) reads, "The impression of fear 
and pity may be produced by sight (eic t?)? ctyew?), but may 
also be produced by the plot itself, which is preferable and 
characteristic of a better poet ; for the plot ought to be so 
constructed that even without the sight (avev tov opav) one 
who hears of the events as occurring shall shudder and feel 
pity at them. . . . To compass this result through the sight 
(Bia t% 01/rew?) is less in accord with art." This passage can 
yield but one meaning except under torture. It makes a con- 
trast between representation and narrative in favor of the 
latter. Even Pye feels that "decorations of the stage " would 
be absurd, and translates o-^rii as " representation." He might 
again have fallen back on the succeeding clause, ical x°PV- 
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y«z<? Seofievov €<ttiv, and still kept " decorations of the stage." 
Though this would have been consistent and bold, he would 
have found few followers. Susemihl's judgment on the word 
o->|a9, which is not likely to be much disputed, is, " Die eigent- 
liche leibhaftige Voraugenstellung ist ja doch erst die theatra- 
lische — 6>t?" (Rhein. Mus. XXII. 233). 

These two passages, then, would seem to prove that what- 
ever may have been the prevailing practice, Aristotle's judg- 
ment was that an appeal to the sight was not in keeping with 
tragic art. As for the contradiction already spoken of, we 
must get along with that as best we can. 

There is, however, another passage of the Poetics which 
seriously complicates matters, and tends to drive us away 
from this most obvious meaning of o-*fri<i. In vi. 7, 8, are 
twice enumerated the six elements of tragedy, and o^tk is put 
down as coordinate with /xvOos, the plot ; while in xi. 6, irddos, 
which includes death on the stage, etc., is a part of the plot. 
The inference from this would be, provided Aristotle is not 
playing fast and loose with words, that o\jn<; could have no 
reference to deaths on the stage, and that we are wrong in 
finding in vi. 19 and xiv. 1 any judgment on the subject of 
representation vs. narration. The words cncevoTroios and ^0- 
ptjyia in those passages may then be tortured to support the 
idea that ctyt? refers everywhere to the larger arrangements 
of the mise en seine, the proper element of the o-k€vottoi6<;. 
Thus the passages might be taken as a reproof to Aeschylos 
(Gruppe, Ariadne, p. 763) for his gigantic stage apparatus, of 
which we have a specimen in Prometheus Bound, or possibly 
for the introduction of such terrible forms as the Eumenides. 

Aristotle's adducing (Poetics, xiv. 1) Oedipus Tyrannos as 
an instance of a tragedy the effect of which does not depend 
on oi/rt? would seem peculiarly unfortunate if oi^t? must be 
understood to be " die leibhaftige Voraugenstellung." To 
be sure, the bare story might, as Aristotle says, produce its 
effect without the appeal to the sight ; but Sophokles did not 
choose to try that method. The presenting of Oedipus on the 
stage when he has just struck out his own eyes makes the 
strongest appeal to the sight. It is called in line 1296 "a 
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sight to touch with pity even one who hated him." Still, it 
seems better to accuse Aristotle of using a faulty illustration 
than to suppose even here that oi|rt? means stage apparatus, 
which would lead to the ridiculous inference that Aristotle is 
praising Sophokles for refraining from introducing the Sphinx, 
or something of the sort. 

Though Aristotle's verdict is not quite clear, yet, making 
due allowance for the unsatisfactory condition in which his 
Poetics have come down to us, it might be said to admit the 
fact that the Greek tragic writers did make frequent use of 
the appeal to sight at the critical points of their tragedies, 
and at the same time to censure the constructing of a plot so 
that it would need to be helped out by such an appeal. The 
probable gap at the close of chapter xi. is particularly unfor- 
tunate, for just there he began to tell something about deaths 
on the stage. We should at least have been glad to know 
whether the scantiness of such events in the extant Greek 
tragedies is a mere accident of survival, or whether in the 
whole broad field as it lay before Aristotle the deaths of Aias 
and Alkestis were just as exceptional as they are to us. 

If any one should turn to the surviving tragedies and run 
through their catastrophes, expecting to find therein proof of 
a supposed rule that they avoid the producing of their proper 
effect by an appeal to the sight, he would soon be astonished 
to see how little countenance they give to the existence of any 
such rule. Suppose him to begin with the Bacchai of Eurip- 
ides. Who ever saw a more skilful attempt to present to the 
eye an awful spectacle ? Everything leads up to the supreme 
moment when Agave, with glaring eyes, and frenzy in every 
movement, comes upon the stage bearing in her hands the 
bloody head of her son. Had the rending in pieces of Pen- 
theus been capable of representation on the stage, it could 
hardly have produced the horror of this scene. The bloody 
heads set up on the Karlsbriicke in Prague after the battle on 
the Weisser Berg made a more awful scene than the actual 
swing of the headsman's axe. If " anschauliche Schilderung " 
were the best means of taking hold of the soul, Euripides 
made a mistake in not introducing a messenger to tell how 
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Agave marched through the streets of Thebes with the bloody 
head. Lessing, in his Hamburgische Dramaturgic, is bold 
enough to bet that he could improve every drama of Corneille, 
without being much of a poet either. But who would be bold 
enough to venture to make the Bacchai more effective by an 
alteration of this character ? 

A survey of the extant tragedies yields something like the 
following. 

AESCHYLOS. 

Agamemnon. — Just after Agamemnon's great cry behind the 
scenes, 1343 and 1345, the IkkukK-tuxxl 1 discloses at 1372 the dead 
bodies of Agamemnon and Kassandra, with Klytemnestra standing by. 
So she says, 1379, 

The savagery of the whole speech is largely dependent for its effect on 
the dead bodies at her feet. 

Choephoroi. — After Aegisthos's death groans have been heard be- 
hind the stage and Klytemnestra has been led away from the specta- 
tors' sight for slaughter, two bodies are rolled out (972), Orestes shows 
the blood-stained garment (981) in which Agamemnon had been en- 
tangled and slain, and makes as much use of it for the pathos of his 
speech as Antony does of the body of Caesar. 

Eumenides. — To say nothing of the terrible appearance of the 
ghost of Klytemnestra, the appearance of the Furies, whether on the 
stage or in the orchestra, must have been terrible. If the tradition ot 
women miscarrying at the sight be only a tradition, it gives, at any 
rate, an ancient verdict as to the probable results of such an appeal to 
the sight. 

Seven against Thebes. — The dead bodies of Eteokles and Poly- 
neikes are brought in (rovSt, 1013) to give added pathos to the lament 
of the sisters and the chorus. 

Prometheus. — At the opening of the drama the wedge is driven 
right through what purports to be the body of Prometheus ; at the 
close there is a convulsion of nature, in which the scene is broken up 
and Prometheus sinks beneath the earth. Prometheus is somewhat 
spectacular and the Eumenides sensational. 

1 Wherever the diaciicKri/ia is used to roll out dead bodies, we certainly have 
an instance of an appeal to sight. 
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Persians' — The proper catastrophe of the Persians is, of course, 
contained in the narrative of the battle ; but even here the ghost of 
Dareios must have been an impressive spectacle. Xerxes also, exhib- 
iting royalty in rags, appeals to the eye for pity. 

Suppliants. — In the Suppliants a peculiar case of violence takes 
place on the stage. The herald threatens (884) to drag the chorus off 
by the hair and to tear their clothes (902). At 905 he seems to put 
the threat in execution when he says, 

eXlety toi% fyfSj iirooTr&raj Kiftris, 
4ire\ ovk iucoieT' o£Ji r&v l/x&t> \6yar, 

At any rate, they exclaim, 

Sia\6ixcrr0'- &e\Trr', 8ca£, xtfoxo/ict, 

implying that the violence was already begun. 1 

SOPHOKLES. 

Oedipus Tyrannos. — At 1295 the doors of the palace are thrown 
open, while the messenger remarks, 

" and thou It see 
A sight to touch e'en hatred's self with pity." 

And so the chorus feel, for they burst out, 

" Oh, fearful sight for men to look upon." 

The further appearance of the blinded Oedipus is pitiful indeed. 

Antigone. — At 1260 Creon comes in bearing the body of his 
son. Eurydike's body is exposed at 1295. These two dead bodies 
are more stirring than the actual contents of Creon's pathetic speech. 

Elektra. — After the death-cry of Klytemnestra behind the scenes, 
Orestes and Pylades come forth with hands dripping with blood 
(1422) ; then the dead body is revealed. There are four steps to the 
culmination : (1) the cry ; (2) the bloody hands ; (3) the dead body ; 
(4) Aegisthos unrolls the winding-sheet and gazes with horror on his 
paramour. If sight is not skilfully appealed to here, who can suggest 
any improvement ? 

Yet, as an example of the usual restraint, Aegisthos is not forthwith 
killed coram populo, but led away to slaughter behind the scenes. 

1 This violence committed by an actor upon the chorus would accord with 
the view of Dr. Hopken, expressed in a treatise published last year in Bonn, 
and reviewed in Am. Jour, of Philology (No. 18), that the stage and the orchestra 
were all on the same level. 
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Trachiniai. — Herakles appears (1031) suffering fierce bodily 
pain, calling out " Pallas ! Pallas ! " and begging Hyllbs to draw a sword 
and smite off his head ; and his long speech must have been accom- 
panied with all the outward signs of pain, or it would have seemed 
ridiculous. 

Aias. — The interior of the tent is shown (346), with Aias in his 
despair, at returning reason, surrounded by the slaughtered animals, — 
a powerful scene. 

Aias falls on his sword (865). 

Tecmessa falls on his body (893). 

The chorus uncover the body (1002). 

Philoktetes. — The wild looks of Philoktetes are mentioned (226). 
His whole appearance throughout the piece must have been that of a 
man suffering intense bodily pain. The poet must have depended on 
this appearance to justify the inarticulate cries that largely make the 
contents of a whole episode. 

Thus the only extant drama of Sophokles that makes no especial 
appeal to the sight is Oedipus at Kolonos. That makes no more ap- 
peal of that sort than Goethe's Torquato Tasso. Aristotle might well 
have cited it as an example of a tragedy so constructed that its power 
should be felt by merely reading it. He could hardly have appealed 
to any of the extant plays of Aeschylos for such an example. 

EURIPIDES. 

Ion, Helena, Herakleidai, Iph. Aul., and Iph. Taur. avoid all 
appeal to sight in producing the catastrophe. 

Bacchai. — This striking case has already been discussed (see 
above, p. 45 

Alkestis. — Alkestis dies on the stage (390). Her reappearance 
at the end of the piece, veiled, was an impressive spectacle. 

HippoLYTOS. — Under spasms of pain (1350 ff), with mangled 
body, Hippolytos at last expires on the stage. 

Medeia. — After the children's death-cries behind the scenes, their 
dead bodies are seen on a chariot. 

Orestes. — Orestes is shown raving on his couch. 

Phoinissai. — After much restraint in showing, just at the end 
there is a pathetic scene where blind Oedipus puts his hands over 
the bodies of Jocasta and his two sons. 

Hekuba. — Blind, raging Polymestor (1035 ff.), with the dead body 
of his son near, makes a similar picture. 
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Electra. — After the death-cry two bodies are exposed (11 77). 

Troades. — Astyanax is brought in on a shield (11 18), and the 
sight adds pathos to Hecuba's speech (1156 ff.) and to the chorus's 
bitter wail (121 6 ff.). 

The piece ends in a conflagration and crash like Prometheus 
Bound. (131 8, Tav <j>6viov €X €T€ <Moya, said of the temples. 1325, 
Htpyd/jiov ye ktvttov. 1 326, evocrvs . . . tvocrts.) 

Suppliants. — Evadne is seen on a crag (987); takes the fatal 
leap (107 1). 

The ashes of the dead heroes are borne by the children (1123 ff.), 
while they with their mothers chant the dirge. 

But before this the soldiers of Theseus bring the bodies of the slain 
heroes all the way from Thebes to Eleusis, that they may be exposed 
(811), and impart pathos to the funeral speech of Adrastos (861 ff.). 

Cf. 5Se, 861. 

Andromache. — In a similar way the body of Neoptolemos, who 
was killed in Delphi, is " lugged in " all the way to Thessaly, to be 
exposed for effect (11 66 ff.). 

Rhesos. — The effect of the pathetic lament of the Muse over her 
dead son is enhanced by the fact that she holds the body in her arms 
(887 ff). 

Herakles. — The terrible effect of madness comes over Herakles 
on the stage (870). 

He falls asleep among the dead bodies of his wife and children, 
who have just been slain by him (1030 ff.). 

He wakes and notices the bodies of his wife and children, and 
learns that he has killed them (1189 ff.). 

This review, I think, fairly shows that the general rule 
excluding scenes of violence from the stage cannot have re- 
sulted from any fear on the part of the poets of harrowing up 
the souls of the spectators by too terrible scenes. An audience 
which could endure the sight of the Furies, of Philoktetes with 
his spasms of pain and awful howlings, and of Agave with the 
bloody head of her son, might surely have endured the sight 
of a casual murder. 

There is one principle which will explain both the apparent 
restraint and the apparent striving after effect. Greek acting 
went as far- as the illusion could be made perfect, and then 
fell back on narrative. It is in the intuitive perception of the 

4 
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limits of the actor's art that the ever fine sensibility of the 
Greek shows itself. 

Whoever has seen Shakespeare's battles on the stage knows 
how strong is his tendency to laugh at them even when he 
knows that that is not what the poet expected of him. Shake- 
speare's apology for his temerity in Henry the Fifth does 
credit to his judgment. 

" And so our scene must to the battle fly ; 
When — oh for pity ! — we shall much disgrace 
With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 
Right ill dispos'd, in brawl ridiculous, 
The name of Agincourt. Yet sit and see, 
Minding true things by what their mockeries be." 

Aeschylos shows better sense in not attempting to represent 
Salamis at all. 

Whoever has seen Schiller's " Wilhelm Tell," and studied the 
faces of the audience during those very long minutes through 
which Gessler's horse is held by an attendant while Tell reads 
him a lecture before sending the arrow through his breast, 
and has then joined, in spite of himself, in the laughter that 
always accompanies the final tumble of Gessler, has felt that 
the modern poet has attempted too much. 

Is it not something of this sort that Horace has in mind 
when he speaks of things "intus Digna geri" (De Arte Poetica, 
182) ? Euripides seems to have felt with finer instinct that 
the attempt to represent the tearing in pieces of Pentheus 
would only make the spectators laugh, in spite of all the actors 
could do to make it look real and awful. Alkestis could die 
with decorum, and the illusion could be made tolerably 
complete. 1 

Euripides's audience was probably somewhat more keenly 
sensitive to the ridiculous than Schiller's ; but how closely 

1 K. O. Miiller has a peculiar criterion for the admission of death, etc., on 
the stage. He says, " It is only on account of the peculiar psychological state 
of Prometheus when bound, and of Ajax at the time of his suicide, that the out- 
ward acts are brought upon the stage " (Gesch. d. griech. Lit., II. 58). 

Peculiar psychological state might account for a murder or suicide on the 
stage, in any other play as well as in these two. Orestes seems in nearly every 
one of his appearances ready for suicide, as far as his psychological state is 
concerned. 
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the pathetic always verges on the ridiculous many aspiring 
young dramatists have discovered to their cost. Friedrich 
Schlegel's tragedy Alarcos was received in Weimar with 
bursts of laughter. A dramatist would be likely to remem- 
ber such a lesson a lifetime. 

The comparison between the Greek theatre and the modern 
church breaks down at one point. Reverence for the god 
Dionysos was not so all-controlling that the audience was not 
ready to make the most of a good joke. The experience of 
Aeschines, when he was so pelted with fruit in Kollytos, for 
acting Oenomaos badly, that he might, according to Demos- 
thenes (xvm. 262), have set up a small fruit-stall on what he 
got, cannot be pressed as an example of what happened in the 
great theatre of Dionysos.' But Hegelochos's slip in the de- 
livery of Orestes 279, yaXfjv 6p£>, must have caused a good 
deal of merriment even there in the best days of the theatre. 
Aristophanes (Frogs, 304) alludes to it in such a way as to 
show that everybody recognized it as a capital joke. 

Aristotle (Poetics, xxiv. 8) alludes to this danger of laughter 
spoiling all, — a danger which must have been ever present to 
the mind of the Greek dramatist. After saying that tragedy 
cannot represent what is absurd, as epic poetry can, he adds, 
" The pursuit of Hector on the stage would appear laughable 
(yeXota)." 

The Greek actor had to contend with one great obstacle in 
producing illusion in violent scenes, which does not exist for 
the modern actor. The former was not only stuffed out with 
pillows behind and before, like our traditional stage Falstaff, 
but had a mask, which, Lucian (De Salt. ii. 7) says, made him 
look as if he were going to swallow his audience, and, worse 
than all, he was practically set up on stilts, and so was in im- 
minent danger of falling. If such a fall occurred, the result was 
pretty sure to be, barring any worse calamity, that poet and 
choregos might say good-bye to their prize. Not only have 
we the specific case of Aeschines' disastrous fall narrated in 
the anonymous life of Aeschines, but from Lucian (Gallus, 26) 
it appears that such cases were common, even with the gentle 
movements of the Greek stage. He says, " Then whenever 
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they [the rich] fall, they appear exactly like tragic actors, 
many of whom we can see being for a time Cecropses forsooth 
or Sisyphoses or Telephoses, with diadems on their heads, 
and ivory-handled swords and waving hair and gold-broidered 
cloaks. But if, as is often the case (iroXka yiyverai), one of 
them steps into a hollow in the middle of the stage and falls, 
he furnishes laughter, of course, to the spectators," etc. 

The rest of the passage shows that when a Greek tragic 
actor fell, he fell like Lucifer. One item is worth quoting : 
"The mask is smashed, diadem and all, and the actor's real 
head is bloody." 

If Aristotle's o\|a? should be referred to the acting out of 
scenes of violence, his remark that it required apparatus 
(xopTjyia) would be amply explained. For the pieces of the 
wrecks resulting might hardly be worth gathering up for use 
another year ; and for the actors it would be practically com- 
plying with the Roman demand that they should actually kill 
themselves. The case of Aias is, all things considered, quite 
a bold venture. To make a graceful fall in this rdle must have 
made quite a demand upon an actor's powers. 1 

Finally, the judgment of Horace (De Arte Poetica, 179 ff.), 
which is probably more quoted than any other passage, as 
echoing the practice of Greeks, is not too stubborn to fall in 
line with the train of thought that illusion is the " be all and 
the end all " of the actor and poet. 

The sense of the familiar passage is about as follows : " An 
occurrence may be either acted on the stage or narrated after 
the event. What is transmitted through the ear acts more 
sluggishly upon the mind than what is presented to the eyes, 
which one is accustomed to trust. Do not, however, put upon 
the stage what ought to be transacted behind the scenes ; and 
remove many things from sight which an eloquent eye-witness 
will presently relate. Let not Medea butcher her children 

1 Lessing is too sanguine when in the Laocoon he expresses the confidence 
that although the modern actor could not have made the physical pain of Phi- 
loktetes real, yet Greek actors must have had histrionic powers equal to the 
task. If the Greek actor did succeed in making that pain real to his audience, 
he certainly succeeded under conditions which might reasonably discourage the 
modern actor. 
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before the audience, nor impious Atreus cook human flesh 
openly, nor Procne be changed into a bird nor Cadmus into a 
serpent. Whatever you present to me in this way I receive 
with incredulity and disgust." 

I think this passage is usually understood as relegating 
horrors behind the scenes, as if all the stress were to be put 
on Medea's butchery and Atreus's unnatural crime, the em- 
phatic words " trucidet " and " nefarius " explaining " intus 
Digna geri." 

Is it not allowable to put the main emphasis on " incredu- 
lus ? " The acting does not carry me along with it, and I am 
disgusted. In spite of eyesight, which I usually trust, I 
remain incredulous. Why make a distinction between the 
examples given which Horace himself does not make, and say 
the cases of Medea and Atreus are too horrible, the cases of 
Procne and Cadmus too improbable, for representation ? 

Horace puts all four on the same level, " Quodcunque osten- 
dis mihi sic incredulus odi." Could he have seen Gessler 
tumbling from his horse, would he not have said " incredulus 
odi"? 



